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PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

THE AFFILIATION OF TRAINING-SCHOOLS 

The power of the law is being demonstrated in a very remarkable 
degree in New York state in the influence it has had in bringing about 
the affiliation of small general and special training-schools, that their 
pupils may have the all-round training that the standards set by the 
regents require. 

The Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools has from its 
inception advocated such affiliation, but as long as each school remained 
a law unto itself very little progress had been made along those lines. 

Under the influence of the New York Nursing Act, schools of all 
kinds and classes have fallen into line willingly, and cordially in most 
instances, and such affiliations have not been confined to the schools 
within the state. The Children’s Hospital of Toronto is sending its 
pupils down to the Manhattan Maternity Hospital, New York, for 
obstetrical training, in order to meet the Regents’ requirements and 
secure recognition for its graduates working in New York state. The 
Hospitals at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Scranton, Pennsylvania, also 
send pupils to the Manhattan, together with the Presbyterian, New 
York, the S. R. Smith Infirmary, Staten Island, and the Fox Memorial 
of Oneonta. 

This gives a fair idea of how groups of nurses are being brought 
together. 

The Pierpont Morgan Maternity Hospital draws its nursing service 
from seventeen different training-schools, five of these being from states 
outside of New York. The character of the work at this hospital calls 
for pupils from large hospitals accustomed to the rush and pressure 
of a big institution. 

The New York Infirmary for women and children is depending 
upon the pupils from other schools for its obstetrical service, drawing 
from four schools from within the state and from two outside; this 
school is making every effort to give aid to small schools desiring to 
meet registration requirements. 

The Sloan Maternity has recently decided to take pupils only from 
schools within the state. This action has come about from the fact that 
a number of schools had been unable to obtain facilities for obstetrical 
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experience for their pupils and were for that reason prevented from 
being registered. Miss Russell and Miss Hutchinson, to facilitate the 
work of the state registration of training-schools, presented the matter 
to their board, and it was decided that after six months’ notice to those 
from without the state with which they have long been affiliated, pre¬ 
ference will be given to schools from within the state. One school to be 
cut off is that of the Massachusetts General Hospital at Boston. We 
understand that the places that the pupils from this school have occu¬ 
pied at the Sloan have already been distributed between the large 
schools of New York city. 

Quite as noticeable are the affiliations being entered into with 
children s hospitals, and between children’s hospitals and general hospi¬ 
tals. The Children's Hospital of Buffalo is now sending all of its pupils 
to the Buffalo General Hospital for six months’ adult and obstetrical 
experience, and the Woman’s Hospital of the same city sends its pupils 
to the Childrens Hospital for three months’ experience. 

Insane-hospital schools are beginning to affiliate with general and 
special schools, and there is a general leveling-up process going on that 
is wonderfully interesting. Conditions are at this stage crude. Perhaps 
there may be difficulties of which we are not informed, but it is an upward 
trend which promises better things for the future. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion that the pupils from small 
schools are, on general principles, lacking in discipline and dispatch, 
but that they do finer detail work than the pupils from the large 
schools. 

Again, we have been told that some of the very finest nurses from 
every standpoint are from the small schools, demonstrating that dis¬ 
cipline in small schools is possible. 

We also hear it said that since the affiliations began each class from 
some of the smaller schools seems to have been given more careful pre¬ 
paration in discipline and technical work, showing that having their 
pupils compete with those from other hospitals in a great city institu¬ 
tion is acting as a stimulant for better teaching in the smaller schools. 

But we think the criticism is not to be all toward the small schools. 
All hospitals are training nurses who are to care for individual patients 
of every class in their homes, where the character of the detail work 
means success or failure to the woman who holds the schools’ diploma. 
The attitude of the large schools towards the smaller has always been 
one of some condescension, but if it is going to be demonstrated that 
the quality of the detail work is better in the small schools than in the 
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large, then in just the degree that the small school needs to improve 
in discipline and develop dispatch, so the large school must look to the 
quality of the detail instruction that its pupils receive. This will mean 
more nurses and greater attention to the individual patient. 

Out of these affiliations we shall have eventually not only nurses 
of a broader experience, but nurses of more careful preparation in all 
of the detail that tends to make them more acceptable to the public. 
The aim and end of state registration is for the making of better nurses 
that the people may be better served. 

In these first days of affiliation such as we have described, the 
women in charge of the schools are having much to contend with. The 
large special hospitals find it difficult to administer the work of their 
wards with pupils from so many grades of schools. The superintendents 
sending their pupils to the special hospitals are sensitive of criticism. 
Sometimes difficulties arise in consequence and each becomes intolerant of 
the other’s point of view, losing sight of the fact that they are helping 
to solve the greatest of the nursing problems of their time, and allowing 
personal feeling to shadow the broader educational attitude which they 
should have towards the whole matter. 

Constant friendly conferences between the heads of schools is 
necessary for the wise solution of the difficulties which must be worked 
out during these first experimental years. The older women in the 
work must be watchful of the whole movement, advising and directing 
those of lesser experience, who may not yet appreciate the significance 
of a false step. 

It would be very helpful at this time if schools would report their 
affiliations to be published in our department of “ Hospital and Training- 
School Items.” 

The experience of each would be a benefit to someone else, and 
success and failures alike should be given publicity. 

On January 1, 1906, there were eighty-four New York state schools 
registered, only about twelve giving a two-years’ course, all the others 
three years. 

A CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING-SCHOOLS 

The New York Board of Nurse Examiners in conjunction with the 
special committee on education, authorized by the Sta^e Association at 
the April meeting, have submitted to the Regents (The Educational 
Department) a curriculum of study for training-schools which will very 
soon be published for criticism and suggestion. 
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This is in the form of an outline and syllabus and covers the 
minimum requirement of the Regents and includes the subjects upon 
which the full examinations will be based. 

This curriculum will not be obligatory in its arrangement of time 
or subjects, as it is understood that every hospital must consider its 
peculiar conditions of administration. 

The curriculum has been prepared because of the constant requests 
from schools for a guide in reorganizing to meet the requirements of 
registration. We shall be able to give it in full in our next issue. 

REPORTS OF THE MONTH 

The official department contains reports from a number of states 
showing good work being accomplished. 

The Massachusetts nurses will try again this winter to obtain 
favorable legislation, but they have much to contend with, the principal 
difficulty being the requirement of two years in a hospital,—a strange 
sort of an objection to come from under the shadow of a great university 
like Harvard. 

We send greetings to the Massachusetts nurses and say: Hold fast 
to your standards. 


WHAT NURSES ARE DOING 

PITTSBURG 

The Al umn ae Association of the Homeopathic Hospital has 
recently carried through a most successful matinee for the benefit of its 
fund for sick and disabled nurses, by which between fourteen and 
fifteen hundred dollars was realized. 

The Nixon Theatre was engaged for the afternoon of December 
27, and Klaw and Erlanger’s extravaganza, “ The Pearl and the 
Pumpkin,” was given to a crowded house of Pittsburg's best people. 

The nurses got up the program, soliciting the advertisements, for 
which they charged $50 per page and cleared in that way $300. They 
charged $50 for a box, and $2 for tickets and used the names of all 
ladies buying ten tickets or a box as patronesses. 

Everything was done in the very best way and the returns have 
been most gratifying. 



